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Reading the Originals 
By NorMAN B. JoHNSON 
Knox College 


“It is by the use of translations that there is hope of 
revitalizing the classics in the fabric of contemporary 
curricula.” These words form the thesis of a recent ar- 
ticle by Henry C. Montgomery, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Classics at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. ! 
Professor Montgomery is convinced that the only stu- 
dents who should tackle Latin or Greek in the colleges 
are our research scholars and prospective teachers of 
these languages; for all other college students, the trans- 
lation is adequate—in fact, it is vastly superior to what 
the student can get out of the original. 

Now while translations may be the better source of 
the broad content of the classics, there are, on the other 
hand, rewards to be won from the original only. Pro- 
fessor Montgomery senses this fact, but breezes by it 
with a passing hint. “Something is lost [by translations] 
or a change is made, to be sure,” he conceded; “but it is 
an esthetic loss, if any, not a loss of thought or mean- 
ing.” 

What, then, is this esthetic loss? Is it sufficiently im- 
portant to justify a student’s learning Greek or Latin 
in order that he may read intensively in the originals 
while reading extensively from translations? 

The loss is most obvious in poetry. The man who has 
not read Horace’s lyrics in the original, has not read 
Horace’s lyrics. Sheer poetry is music in words. It can- 
not be transposed into another tongue. The music sings 
through the poet’s own words — their melody, their 

)subtle rhythm, their fragile symbolism. Supplant these, 
Sand the poetry is gone. This music is not mere sound, 
~ something for the esthete’s ear. Like all great music, 
it carries within it the deepest realities of man’s in- 
: most experience, mysteries too elusive for the definite 
terms of prose. Only the very songs that Horace chanted 
can sing to us the secrets Horace knew concerning man 
the unchanging. 

Nor is this loss confined to translations of poetry. A 
great prose stylist like Cicero is rich in what cannot be 
translated: the suggestions hidden in figures for the ear 
and eye, in sonorous assonance, and in symphonic caden- 

_ ces. The translator can reproduce for us Cicero the 

4 statesman, the scholar, the philosopher—even the pa- 

’ thetic outline of Cicero the man. But only in the man’s 

‘S own words do we feel the quickening of his pulse, the 

D ,, fainting of his spirit, the gathering of the fearful damp- 
ness at his temples. The artist betrays himself, and 
“through himself something of mankind. 

If, however, we are to penetrate to what a great classic 
can Teveal concerning man’s inner feelings, our courses 
based on the originals must be built around the quest 


for this subtler insight. I fear that frequently our 
students have focused their attention on their halting 
translation, rather than on the masterpiece itself. In 
other words, they are again studying the classics in trans- 
lation,—but, unfortunately, in an inferior translation. 
This error, nevertheless, is not inevitable. It can be 
avoided if the study begins and ends with the very 
words of the original. First the student should read the 
Latin or the Greek, alert to all that he can understand; 
then he should translate, refining his English diction so 
as to reproduce, to the best of his ability, not only the 
meaning but also the more tenuous connotations of the 
original; and finally he should turn to the reward of his 
labor—the rereading of the original and the seeking of 
a sympathetic entry into the plethora. In the changing 
tempo and rhythm, in imaginative figures and symbols, 
in the emotional freight of words, he gradually appre- 
hends what no translation can convey. He will do well 
to memorize brief passages so that he can make them 
his own. In the Horatian odes the delicate tracery of 
metrical patterns should become second nature to his 
lips, and his voice should know the grand surge of 
Civero’s periods. Only thus can pure poetiy or eloquent 
prose communicate, after the manner of all art, those 
depths and heights of feeling which are beyond the span 
of rational explanation. 

Such an appreciation of the most human and humane 
in great literature is within the reach of any sensitive 
young man or young woman. Like the best in music 
and in architecture, the supreme literary values have to 
be known but once; then they are cherished and sought. 

But someone may argue that the literature of England 
is fully as refined as that of Greece or Rome and equally 
capable of plumbing the nature of man. Our answer is 
ready: English literature would have been as revealing 
to the citizens of Athens as Greek literature was to the 
Roman student or as Greek or Latin is to us. To know 
man, we must seek beyond the limits of our own culture. 
Although, in the light of this principle, the literatures 
of modern foreign languages constitute a valuable supple- 
ment to English literature, the ancient classics, in being 
more remote, afford us clearer evidence concerning the 
distinction between what is transient in man and what is 
enduring. If Sanscrit and ancient Chinese were not so 
inordinately difficult for the Westerner, we might, per- 
haps, recommend them in preference to Latin or Greek. 
In the common ground of great literatures widely 
divorced in time as well as in space, we find the per- 
manent nature of man; and we cannot afford to lose this 
insight. 

Such is the primary humanistic value of reading in- 
tensively from the originals. 


1“The Humanistic Role of the Ancient Classics,” The Educa- 
tional Record 25 (1944). 109-117. 
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Proverbs in the Fathers 


By RupoupH ARBESMANN, O.S§. A. 
Fordham University 


The sources for our knowledge of Roman proverbs 
are, if we except a few inscriptions, the works of ancient 
profane and ecclesiastical writers. Mr. Schoder’s list of 
“Interesting Latin Proverbs” (CB, January, 1945) which 
must be read in connection with his stimulating article, 
“Proverbs as Spice for Our Latin Courses” (CB, Decem- 
ber, 1944) did not, of course, aim at completeness with 
regard to the sources in which the proverbs occur. It is, 
however, interesting to note that of the thirty-eight 
proverbs of which the list consists, fourteen are quoted, 
or clearly alluded to, in Patristic literature. We should 
like to add the following occurrences to those quoted by 
Mr. Schoder. 

Caelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
—Ennodius, Ep. 3.28 (MG, auct. ant. 7.126): “Vitia 
nostra regionum mutatione non fugimus.” 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. — St. Jer- 
ome, Adv. Jov. 1.1 (PL 23.221); Adv. Ruf. 3.3 (PL 
23.480). 

Parva scintilla contempta saepe magnum excitavit in- 
cendium.—St. Jerome, Ep. 127.10; 128.4; 148.123 (CSEL 
56.153; 160; 349); St. Ambrose, Enarr. in Psalm. 1.27 
(PL 14.978f.) ; St. Valerian, Hom. 6.4 (PL 52.711). 

Auri sacra fames. — St. Jerome, Vita Pauli Erem. 4 
(PL 23.20). 

Ultima Thule. — Arnobius, Adv. nat. 6.5 (CSEL 
4.217) ; Prudentius, Hamartigenia 881 (CSEL 61.610). 

Inter vepres rosae nascuntur. — Sedulius, Pasch. op. 
2.2 (CSEL 10.198) ; Hegesippi qui dicitur Historiae Libri 
V, Prolog. (CSEL 66.3). 

In silvam ligna ferre. — St. Jerome, Adv. Ruf. 1.17 
(PL 23.429) ; Adv. Pelag. 3.19 (PL 23.617) ; Apoll. Sidon., 
Ep. 7.3.1 (MG, auct. ant. 8.106). 

Pellem detrahere. — St. Jerome, Ep. 125.18 (CSEL 
56.138): “Intus Nero, foris Cato.” Cf. the similar idea 
in St. Matthew 7.15: “Attendite a falsis prophetis, qui 
veniunt ad vos in vestimentis ovium, intrinsecus autem 
sunt lupi rapaces.” This proverb, as it is quoted by 
Horace (Sat. 2.1.64), goes back to the Aesopian fable of 
the monkey (Lucian, Philopseud. 5), or the ass (Lucian, 
Piscat. 32; Fugit. 13), who put on a lion’s skin. 

Adversum stimulum calcitrare. — St. Augustine, Con- 
tra secundam Juliani respons. 3.18 (PL 45.1328) ; St. Isi- 
dore, Orig. 1.37.28; Acts 26.14 (besides ibid. 9.5). 

Intus est equus Troianus. — St. Jerome, Ep. 14.6 
(CSEL 54.52): “Intus inclusum est periculum, intus est 
hostis.” 

Talpae oculos habet. — St. Jerome, Ep. 70.6 (CSEL 
54.708). 

It is not by mere accident that the name of St. Jerome 
appears so often in the list we have just given, for no 
other Patristic writer has made so frequent use of pro- 
verbs as this Father of the Church. While there are, of 
course, only a few in his scholarly works on exegesis and 
literary history, his dogmatico-polemical treatises contain 
an increasing number, and his letters are a veritable 
storehouse of proverbial material which can be traced in 
well over two hundred passages and serves, as in the 
philosophical treatises and the Epistulae ad Lucilium of 
Seneca, the general purpose of enlivening the presenta- 
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tion. In the case of St. Jerome’s letters, however, we 
are able to expand this explanation by answering the 
question: which literary forms are especially adapted to 
the use of proverbs? Generally speaking, we may con- 
sider those best suited which are concerned with the 
realities of ordinary life and present the subject in a 
popular way. As a matter of fact, Roman comedy and 
satire contain an immense wealth of proverbs, and it is 
in keeping with this general observation when, in the 
comedies of Plautus, proverbs are usually found in the 
mouth of common people, such as slaves, soldiers, and 
the like (cf. the four instances quoted by Mr. Schoder). 
We have to keep in mind that the proverb plays a very 
vital function in popular thinking; hundreds of them 
circulate in everyday life, almost all of them striking 
and to the point. The proverb has its origin in the in- 
stinctive desire of the people to turn every experience of 
life into a moral precept, to crowd every opinion into the 
form of a single sentence whereby it becomes subtle and 
immune to attack; if the proper proverb be used, even 
the most complicated case is settled. 

Closest contact with everyday problems is also main- 
tained in the diatribe, a treatise in which practical sub- 
jects of a philosophical or religio-ethical nature are dis- 
cussed in a light, conversational style and with emphasis 
on the moral to be derived from the discussion. Other 
characteristic features of this literary form are: a pre- 
dominantly polemical tendency, an over-abundance of 
citations from favorite poets, of proverbs, apophthegms, 
and anecdotes, and a special liking for similes and 
pointed antitheses. Everything in the diatribe—includ- 
ing the style—is calculated to impress and fascinate the 
masses. Seemingly, all artistic means have been re- 
nounced by a loose sentence structure, and preference 
is given to paratazis. In reality, however, this apparent 
artlessness is most clever rhetorical refinement. The 
diatribe was used especially by Cynic and Stoic philos- 
ophers to spread their moral doctrines, and it has doubt- 
lessly exercised a great influence on some literary forms 
of early Christian literature, such as the sermon, ‘the 
apology, and the treatise. 

The foregoing analysis is necessary in order to under- 
stand the very nature of St. Jerome’s letters. They are 
not letters in the strict sense of the word—St. Jerome 
also follows classical tradition here—but rather treatises 
in the disguise of letters, written from the first with the 
view to publication. Touching upon the most varied 
subjects, these letters show many traces of diatribe char- 
acter. The polished style is flowing and full of anima- 
tion. As in conversation, the discussion passes from one 
point to the other with great versatility. Moral applica- 
tions are made whenever the opportunity presents itself, 
in conformity with the author’s own statement, that the 
letter must contain ‘the salt of instruction.’ Opponents 
are attacked relentlessly and treated with biting ridicule. 
Numerous reminiscences from classical writers, especial- 
ly Vergil, and illustrative stories and proverbs enliven 
the presentation. The satirical description of Roman 
society, worldly women, false devotees, clerical dandies— 
not to speak of the man who had already buried twenty 
wives, and of the woman who had had twenty-two hus- 
bands—are worthy of a Juvenal. Indeed, this is a back- 
ground as ideal for employing proverbs as comedy and 
satire. Add to this the very character of the man, and 
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the frequent use of proverbs in St. Jerome’s letters is 
sufficiently explained. 


To a certain degree also philosophical dialogues show 
some close contact with life. We can hardly doubt that 
subjects, as treated by Cicero in his dialogues, were fre- 
quently discussed in educated circles of his time. It is 
thus natural that the interlocutors of such dialogues 
speak in the refined yet colloquial language of cultured 
people. Cicero, following Plato as his model, did not 
hesitate to lend color and life to his dialogues by in- 
serting proverbs occasionally, although it must be said 
that, in harmony with the surroundings in which such 
discussions are supposed to take place, vulgar proverbs 
are avoided, and preference is given to Greek proverbs or 
voces sapientium or happy phrases of poets. Turning to 
the first Christian dialogue in Latin, the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix, we find the same method employed both 
as to number and choice. There are seven proverbs in 
this small and most charming document of early Chris- 
tian literature, four of which occur also in Cicero. In 
two cases the author mentions the Greek origin: “Si 
secundum illud veteris sapientis oraculum nosmet ipsos 
familiarius noverimus” (5.5); “eius viri [Socratis], 
quotiens de caelestibus rogabatur, nota responsio est: 
quod supra nos, nihil ad nos” (13.1). 


In this connection Lactantius must be mentioned be- 
cause he also closely followed the Ciceronian method, 
using proverbs moderately and with good taste. Many 
of those quoted by him are found in Cicero, probably 
the fruit of frequent reading in his master’s works. 

Tertullian shows his love for striking and uncommon 
expressions also in his use of proverbial material. In his 
works there are found a number of Roman proverbs 
which, to my knowledge, do not occur elsewhere. A few 
examples will illustrate this fact. The thought, that one 
thing is not better than another, he simply expresses by 
the proverb: “Hoc est mulum de asino pingere”—“This 
is painting a mule from an ass” (Adv. Valent. 19: CSEL 
47.198). From his De carne Christi 6 (PL 2.808) we learn 
that the Roman equivalent of our English proverb, “Out 
of the frying-pan into the fire,” was “Out of the lime- 
kiln into the coal-furnace” (de calcaria in carbonariam). 
Tertullian was also fond of the story of the absent- 
minded professor, because on two occasions (Ad nat. 2.4: 
CSEL 20.102; De anima 6: CSEL 20.307) he tells us how 
Thales, while observing the stars, walked into a well. 
Tertullian’s moral exegesis of this fall differs, of course, 
from ours; he calls it a figurative picture of the philos- 
ophers who apply their studies to a vain purpose instead 
of directing them to their Creator. After all, the stories 
told of Didymus of Alexandria and Archimedes prove 
that the figure of the absent-minded professor had be- 
come proverbial in classical antiquity. 

That the works of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine con- 
tain a number of well-chosen proverbs will hardly sur- 
prise us after what we have seen. Both men had under- 
gone a careful training in the schools of rhetoric, and it 
was almost certainly a legacy from these schools if they 
employed, among other rhetorical devices, that of enliv- 
ening their writings by a moderate use of proverbs. This 
they could do all the more easily because it lies in the 
very nature of the proverb to avoid all verbal bombast. 

Two closing remarks may complete the picture. In 
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quoting proverbs, Patristic writers sometimes expressly 
call the attention of their readers to the fact that it is 
only worldly wisdom which emanates from them, quite 
distinct from the divine wisdom contained in the Serip- 
tural Proverbia. In such instances the proverb is called 
sententia saecularis (cf. Hieron., Ep. 121.8; 130.12: 
CSEL 56.31; 192; Tertull., De fuga in persecut. 10: PL 
2.134) or de saeculo aliquid (ibid.). Occasionally also 
the idea of something specifically pagan is attached to 
it: “si quis de gentilibus dixit” (St. Ambrose, De viduis 
1.4: PL 16.248). The proverb did not lose its vitality 
in the Middle Ages. Medieval Latin sermons contain 
an immense wealth of proverbial material; and preach- 
ers were wont to make use of collections of both Latin 
and vernacular proverbs especially compiled for the 
purpose. Because of its educational value the proverb 
retained a prominent place also in the medieval schools. 
As in the days of Seneca and St. Jerome, readings of pro- 
verbs and proverbial sayings gave the youth the first 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with Latin authors. 


Latin Teachers’ Institute 

Enthusiasm for the great tradition of Latin and inter- 
esting discussion characterized Saint Louis University’s 
Sixth Latin Teachers’ Institute, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classical Languages, July 12, 1945, as part 
of the current Summer Session. 

At the morning session, the topic of which was “Les- 
sons for Latin from the A. S. T. P. Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages,” the Reverend Richard Eugene Arn- 
old, S. J., of the Department of Classical Languages, 
presided. Dr. John V. Tillman, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, gave a survey drawn large- 
ly from the experiences of his Department with A.S.T.P. 
specialized courses in German and Italian. Dr. Chaun- 
cey E. Finch,' Associate Professor of Classical Languages, 
indicated possible applications of the A.S.T.P. methods 
to Latin. The discussion, led by Mr. Robert J. Quinn, 
S. J., of Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wis., elicited keen 
interest, and brought out that the A.S.T.P. intensity and 
time-allotment would be hard to fit into the standard 
Latin class schedule. 

The afternoon session, with the topic, “The Place of 
Latin in Postwar Secondary Curricula,” was presided 
over by Dr. Finch. There were four papers: “Latin as 
a Utility Subject,” by Dean Edwin J. Brown, of Univer- 
sity College; “Latin as a Subject for the Future Teach- 
er,” by Dr. Michael G. Mattingly, Director of the De- 
partment of Classical Languages, College of Mount Saint 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio; “Latin in the Tradition of Catholic 
Humane Education,” by the Reverend Bakewell Morri- 
son, 8. J., Director of the Department of Religion; and 
“Latin and the New Internationalism,” by Dr. William 
C. Korfmacher, Director of the Department of Classical 
Languages. The discussion was led by the Reverend 
Raymond J. Bishop, S. J., Secretary of the Department of 
Education. 

The Institute began with the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag in Latin, and included the singing of Verillum 
Stellatum and Carmina Latina. A special requested con- 
ference on the Secondary Latin curriculum concluded the 
afternoon session. 


Saint Louis University W. C. KorrMAcHER 
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The Editor Retires 


It is a great pleasure to announce that, with the pres- 
ent issue, Father Richard E. Arnold, 8.J., Ph.D., of the 
Department of Classical Languages of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, assumes the burden of editing THe C1assicaL 
BULLETIN. 

Looking back upon the past twenty-one volumes of 
THe CLAssicAL BULLETIN, I am well aware that our suc- 
cess, such as it has been, was primarily due to two causes; 
first, to the enduring loyalty of our subscribers, many of 
whom have been with us from the very beginning; sec- 
ondly, to the generous and disinterested support of our 
contributors, who considered CuLAssicAL BULLETIN, 
in spite of its limited space and appeal, an appropriate 
organ of classical thought. 

It is to these two groups of friends, then, that I gladly 
take this occasion to express my warmest thanks. And 
may I not hope that their devotion to our ideals will 
continue undiminished under the new regime? After all, 
our ideals are none other than those cherished by the 
most capable, the most serious, the most enlightened 
classical teachers of the country. 


JAMEs A. S. J. 


The Staff Regrets 


On behalf of the staff of THe CriassicaL Buuuerin I 
express our regrets at Father Kleist’s retiring. In the 
time of our service, relatively short when compared with 
his, we have found ourselves secure in his leadership. 
This conviction of ours has been strengthened at many 
turns on hearing classical scholars the country over voice 
their esteem for him. 

In his ‘valedictory’ Father Kleist mentions two factors 
of the success which our journal has enjoyed in the past 
twenty years. In his modesty he omits a third, and that, 
fundamental. It was Father Kleist’s well-known scholar- 
ship that caught and kept the loyalty of our subscribers; 
for they felt they were given real service by being, as he 
used to say, members of the Bulletin Family. With our 
contributors his unvarying courteousness made them feel 
eager to help the program which he so well sustained 
with his scholarship. In a word, whether through cor- 
respondence or through personal contact, it was his 
learning and his humaneness that won us so many 
friends. And his humaneness, drawn not only from the 
ancient classics, but also from the choice he made of life 
profession, from much subsequent personal effort and 
from long work on the Latin and Greek documents of 
Christianity—from these his humaneness grew, so that 
he may be called the Christian scholar. Such is he styled 


by more than one of his peers in the classics. 

It will not be easy to maintain the standard set by my 
predecessor. But I am encouraged by his gracious readi- 
ness to advise and help. Above all, I look forward to 
many pleasant and gratifying dealings with the sub- 
scribers and contributors whom he so rightly thanks for 
their interest and support. R. E. A. 


As conditions in the printing business revert to nor- 
malcy, we hope to maintain the twentieth of the preced- 
ing month as our regular release date for each issue. 
If for some reason or other any subscriber fails to receive 
his copy by the middle of the month at the latest, we 
would appreciate being notified. 


We solicit articles from our subscribers and others in- 
terested in the classics. All contributions should deal 
with subjects of live interest to students and teachers in 
high school or college. We wish our contributors would 
limit themselves to about seven typewritten, double- 
spaced pages. Arrangement for longer articles can be 
made, if necessary, with the Editor. 


The cost of making offprints of individual articles gen- 
erally precludes the possibility of our furnishing them; 
but we gladly send extra copies of the whole number to 
our contributors. If the request for a large quantity of 
copies reaches us before the BULLETIN goes to press, we 
can furnish it at a reasonable price. 


*‘Myrrha et Gutta et Casia a Vestimentis Tuis” 
By Frep. L. Mortarty, 8.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


Readers of the Vulgate will, perhaps, be interested in 
a syntactical idiom peculiar to the Semitic languages and 
very common in their literature. 

In Psalm 44 (45 in the Hebrew), the Royal Wedding 
Song, full of rich, exotic images, verse nine reads as fol- 
lows: “Myrrha et gutta et casia a vestimentis tuis.” The 
current English translations, though accurate, miss the 
force of the original. J. M. Smith, in the American 
Translation of the University of Chicago, renders: 
“Myrrh and aloes and cassia are on all your garments.” 
Kirkpatrick and Bird have substantially the same, as 
also the Douay-Challoner. Nor will strict literal trans- 
lation yield the native sense; for all we have in the 
Hebrew is: “Myrrh and aloes and cassia all thy gar- 
ments.” 

At first sight that makes little, if any, sense; the least 
we have a right to expect is a main verb. Why has the 
verb, so important in Western languages, been left out? 
Because the writer, through this noun-clause (or noun- 
sentence) intends, by the mere juxtaposition of subject 
and predicate, to place the strongest possible emphasis 
on their identity. Semitic languages make much use of 
this syntactical form, and the reader must clearly dis- 
tinguish between this noun-sentence and the verb-sen- 
tence. They are fundamentally different in their mean- 
ing and change the whole nuance of a sentence. 

Returning to our example, and keeping in mind the 
general purpose of the noun-sentence (that is, identity), 
we can see what the poet is saying when he identified 
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myrrh, aloes, and cassia with the robe of the bridegroom. 
The garments are so heavy with sweet-smelling per- 
fumes that the writer vividly pictures them as being 
made out of spices and perfume. It is an extension of the 
noun-sentence, to be sure, but hardly more than a poetic 
privilege allowed in any language. 

It is a commonplace for us to say that God’s ways are 
merciful and true. The author of the Book of Tobias, 
with perhaps a keener theological insight, says (3.2): 
“Omnes viae tuae misericordia et veritas,” using the 
noun-sentence to point the complete identity between 
God’s providence and the virtues of truth and mercy. 
In expressing the absolute oneness of God and His at- 
tributes, I think the Hebrews are a step closer to the 
accurate expression of the truth. 

In the Book of Job we sympathize with the protago- 
nist’s exasperation at the nagging of his friends. But the 
Hebrew, in two words, has caught Job’s emotions much 
better than our English translation, which reads: “My 
complaint is defiant.” But Job said: “My complaint 
defiance.” The shorter and more vigorous Semitic con- 
struction cannot even tolerate the verb ‘to be,’ lest, in 
trying to identify, it should somehow divide, subject and 
predicate. 

In omitting the verb, the idea of action is ruled out; 
the entire emphasis is placed on the state or condition 
of the subject. Gesenius, the master of Hebrew gram- 
mar, sums up our point: ‘“Noun-sentences with a sub- 
stantive as predicate represent something fired, a state, 
a being so and so; verbal sentences, on the other hand, 
something movable and in progress, an event or ac- 
tion.” And he throws out a warning to the translator 
that the use of these sentences is in no way arbitrary, 
but involve fundamental differences in meaning. 

Noun-sentences can be found on every page of the 
Old Testament. We have here indicated only their pur- 
pose of vividly and economically expressing identity be- 
tween subject and predicate. But being liable to con- 
siderable variation, noun-sentences will try the ingenuity 
of the translator. So little is said, though said power- 
fully, that oftentimes only the most careful work on the 
text and context will yield the genuine meaning of the 
original. The challenge of the noun-sentence can thus 
be another plea for the greatest charity in judging the 
delicate work of translation. And the Catholic scholar, 
in determining to what extent the manner of expression 
or the literary mode may lead to a correct interpretation, 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he is answering the 
appeal of Pius XII, who, in his encyclical on Sacred 
Scripture, says: “The ancient peoples of the East, in 
order to express their ideas, did not always employ those 
forms or kinds of speech which we use today; but rather 
those used by men of their times and countries. What 
those exactly were the commentator cannot determine 
in advance, but only after a careful examination of the 
ancient Eastern literature.” 


Put this on your bulletin board where all your students 
can see it: “Get out, you loafer! This is no place for 
idlers!” Or, if this is too strong and too blunt, say the 
same thing in Latin: ‘“Otiosis locus hic non est; discede, 
morator!” (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 4.813). 
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Aristotle’s Tragic Murder and Shakespeare 
By Austin J. App 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 


Aristotle’s analysis of tragic murder gives us a val- 
uable clue to the evolution of literary themes. Declar- 
ing that the purpose of tragedy is the pleasure “which 
comes from pity and fear through imitation,” he argues 
that tragedy therefore must have plot incidents or “cir- 
cumstances which strike us as terrible or pitiful.” ! 

Following this, Aristotle presents a most curious view- 
point as to what sort of crime uniquely and only is ter- 
rible enough for tragedy. He states, ? 


If an enemy kills an enemy, there is nothing to excite pity 
either in the act or the intention,—except so far as the suffer- 
ing in itself is pitiful. So again with indifferent persons. But 
when the tragic incident occurs between those who are near or 
dear to one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends 
to kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son his 
mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these are the 
situations to be looked for by the poet. 


Aristotle drew his pronouncement from the successful 
plays he had seen and studied between the years 335- 
320 B. c. In Medea a mother kills her two children. In 
Iphigenia a father sacrifices the life of his daughter to 
promote his war aims. In Agamemnon the wife kills the 
husband (and his mistress Cassandra) for having sacri- 
ficed their daughter Iphigenia. In Electra the sister and 
brother kill the mother. 


Agamemnon deserves a special word. It has worn par- 
ticularly well into modern times. Yet its murder theme 
does not altogether conform to Aristotle’s requirement. 
It is not murder between blood relatives. Instead a wife 
kills a husband. Several things, however, are to be noted. 
The original motivation of the play is the father’s ‘mur- 
der’ of the daughter. Further, it is not a husband who 
kills the wife, but the wife who kills her husband, an 
infinitely more shocking matter among pagans. Lastly, 
the play has worn so well into modern times precisely 
in proportion to the ease with which the motivation of 
Clytemnestra’s murder of Agamemnon could be shifted 
from the daughter-sacrifice to the Cassandra-jealousy 
motive. 


In Oedipus Rex a son kills the father and, unknowing- 
ly, marries the mother. Here Aristotle’s contention is 
particularly well illustrated. When Oedipus merely kills 
a man, no sensation of anything terrible or shocking is 
created. Only the fact that the man is his own father 
causes the killing to be considered terrible. Antigone, in 
which a king orders not a daughter but a mere subject 
to be executed, would appear an interesting exception to 
Aristotle’s rule. Actually, however, Antigone is his son’s 
betrothed and when the king orders her killed in the 
son’s sight, the son flees and commits suicide. The play, 
therefore, is not essentially an exception to the Greek at- 
titude that only the murder of relatives is sufficient for a 
tragic effect. But, further than that, the king’s crime in 
Antigone is more than political murder; it is the denial 
of burial to a fallen foe, which, as also in Homer’s 
Achilles-Hector episode, was felt to be a greater crime 
than murder. Such denial of burial was in fact consid- 
ered, as Antigone declares, an offense against “the un- 
written and unfailing statutes of heaven.” 


For the Greek world of his day, Aristotle was right in 
maintaining that tragedy was made tragic, not by the 
murder of enemies or indifferent persons, but only by 
the murder of relatives. If we now examine Shakespeare’s 
plays, written after fifteen centuries of Christendom, we 
find that precisely what Aristotle taught as incapable of 
being dreadful or pitiful has become the only tragic ef- 
fect, and the Greek murder of relatives is avoided. After 
establishing the fact, we should find the reason. 

Shakespeare’s plays, even his comedies in background 
and motivation, constitute a procession of manslaughter, 
committed often by heroic persons under considerable 
provocation or for good motives. They are all repre- 
sented as shocking and terrible, yet they are not, as 
Aristotle prescribed, between relatives. Macbeth murders 
Duncan, then Banquo, then Macduff’s wife and children 
—none related to him. Brutus and Cassius, for rather 
worthy republican motives, kill an unrelated dictator 
and come to a sorry end for doing so. Romeo, after his 
enemy Tybalt has killed his friend Mercutio, engages 
and kills Tybalt—which provoked killing nevertheless 
leads to his catastrophe. In Hamlet there are, it is true, 
Aristotelian backgrounds. Claudius had killed his broth- 
er, and Hamlet was planning to kill his uncle. Actually, 
however, Hamlet kills Polonius and Laertes, both Aris- 
totle’s “indifferent persons,” and in killing Laertes is 
killed himself. In King Lear, except that Goneril poisons 
her sister Regan, Edmund hangs Cordelia and Cornwall 
blinds Gloucester, both non-relatives, and of course each 
evil-doer is punished for acts which in Shakespeare seem 
terrible. In most modern Othello, even a man’s killing 
his wife under the powerful provocation of jealousy is 
made to seem dreadful and leads to plausible catastrophe. 
Even the comedies revolve about murder, the kind of 
murders Aristotle did not admit as sufficient to produce 
a tragic effect. Shylock plots to kill Antonio. In 
Twelfth Night the disguised Viola has to be rescued from 
a dangerous duel. Measure for Measure is plotted around 
a death sentence which is treated as too terrible and ex- 
treme a penalty. In All’s Well that Ends Well the king 
demands a difficult explanation “on pain-of death.” In 
the Merry Wives Falstaff, if not quite in danger of be- 
ing killed, is soundly beaten. However, in As You Like 
It, in which a brother seeks to kill his brother, and Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream, in which a father wants to ex- 
ecute his daughter for disobedience, the murder motive is 
between relatives. A notable exception to any murder 
motive is the Taming of the Shrew. Nevertheless, in 
general even Shakespeare’s comedies represent an abhor- 
rence of killing anybody, not merely of killing relatives. 
Nor do Shakespeare’s plays, except in overtone implica- 
tions, differ in themes from those of his contemporaries. 
How will we explain that the Elizabethans produced 
precisely the greatest tragic effects with the killing, not 
of relatives, but of enemies and “indifferent persons,” the 
possibility of which Aristotle disregards or rejects? The 
answer is that the genuine literary spirit significantly 
takes as its themes the gravest of the widespread popular 
temptations and sins of its age. Literature instinctively 
does what good preachers do consciously: they don’t 
preach public sermons against the incest one parishioner 
commits, or, at the other extreme, against the faults 
which are so common (as, for example, certain forms of 
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race prejudice) that the preachers themselves hardly feel 
them to be real offenses. Instead they concentrate on 
the gravest type of sin, clearly recognized as terribly 
wrong but which most parishioners are still tempted to 
commit. In a girl’s college, a preacher will not concen- 
trate on murder, which is too remote, nor on white lying, 
which is too common and minor, but on the probable sins 
of courtship. Significant writers do exactly the same 
thing. 

In Aristotle’s time manslaughter was still so common 
and in most forms still considered minor or justifiable (as 
a master killing a slave, or even his wife) that only the 
gravest, widespread form of manslaughter could be effec- 
tively agitated against. This was the murder of rela- 
tives. Only this, if portrayed in a play, could be made 
to seem to the old Greeks so terrible as to be avoided 
even when the provocation is great. By Shakespeare’s 
time, the slow pressure of Christianity had made the 
manslaughter of relatives virtually a thing of the past, 
a thing to which no normal person was any longer 
tempted—just as by now a normal man is no longer 
tempted to hit back when his mother or father hit him. 
But the killing of enemies and of “indifferent persons” 
was in the violent Elizabethan days still a very real 
temptation and of frequent occurrence. Marlowe, 
Shakespeare’s chief predecessor, was stabbed to death. 
His friend and chief successor, Ben Jonson, killed two 
men, one the chief actor of a rival company, Gabriel 
Spencer. Leicester, the Queen’s suitor, killed his wife 
Amy Robsart. 

Instead of taking fornication or adultery as his themes, 
which could not yet be made to seem terrible enough for 
tragedy, or the murder of relatives, which was already 
too rare to seem probable and real to the Elizabethans, 
Shakespeare took the crime which was both frequent 
enough to be still a practical temptation and grave 
enough to produce Aristotle’s tragic sense of the terrible 
and pitiful. The progress of culture, the fading out of 
the gravest type of sin, forced a literary shift to the 
type of sin next in gravity and popularity. 

Aristotle did not forsee this, but his pronouncement 
and its being made obsolete by Christian progress help 
us to realize this. Soon after Shakespeare, partly because 
of the very effectiveness of his unconscious crusade 
against manslaughter, murder, except jealousy murder, as 
forecast in Othello, virtually lost its place as an effective 
theme for significant literature. In Arsenic and Old Lace 
the cycle has completed itself, and what was once ter- 
rible only when done to one’s mother has become so re- 
mote as to be a fit theme for farce, or reserved for second- 
rate mysteries and melodramas. Soon after Shakespeare, 
adultery became the significant literary theme, and a 
few hundred years after that, seduction. At present our 
two predominant themes are fornication and divorce. 

William Hazlitt glimpsed something of this natural 
evolution of literary themes. He wrote, ® 

But the police spoils all; and we now hardly so much as dream 
of a midnight murder. Macbeth is only tolerated in this coun- 
try for the sake of the music .. . . Society, by degrees, is con- 
structed into a machine that carries us safely and insipidly 


from one end of life to the other, in a very comfortable prose 
style. 


However, it would take a special treatise to show that 
Macbeth and Hamlet (and some of the plays Aristotle 
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praises) are tolerated today, not for their music only, but 
for their overtones, for the attitudes and ideals in their 
lines and subplots. But in their own age, the Greek and 
the Elizabethan plays primarily and unconsciously con- 
stituted great and happily effective crusades against man- 
slaughter—provoked and unprovoked. 

1 “Poetics,” in Lieder and Withington, Art of Literary Criticism. 


Appleton-Century, 1941, p. 38 [Poetics. 144-13]. 2 Op. cit., p. 39 
3 Op. cit., 428. 


The “Bacchae”’ of Euripides 


It is a pleasure to announce the latest instalment of 
The Plays of Euripides by Oxford teachers of the clas- 
sics: The Bacchae, by E. R. Dodds (New York, Univer- 
sity of Oxford Press, 1944. $2.75). 

On the whole the author adheres to the general plan 
followed by the editors of earlier editions of Euripides’ 
Plays (Ion, Electra, Iphigenia in Tauris, Medea).} 
There are, however, two noteworthy departures peculiar 
to the Bacchae. In the first place, the metrical analyses 
and the discussion of several scenes are incorporated in 
the commentary, just where the reader wants them, “in- 
stead of relegating the former to an unreadable appen- 
dix and the latter to an introduction which may be left 
unread.” Secondly, since this edition is intended for 
students as well as scholars, the editor has enclosed in 
heavy square brackets “matter which is for the most part 
controversial, and mainly concerned with textual crit- 
icism.” Those, therefore, who read this play for the first 
time may, without inconvenience, “ignore the bracketed 
stuff” addressed to professional scholars. One would like 
to see both these features adopted by all future editors 
of the Greek and Latin classics. The author’s warning 
is noteworthy: “If the love and knowledge of Greek lit- 
erature ever die in this country, they will die of a suffoca- 
tion arising from its exponents’ industry. I do not wish 
to be accessory to the murder.” 

Professor Dodds’ interpretation of several scenes in 
the Bacchae is enlightening. His commentary on the 
Greek diction shows an astonishing breadth of acquaint- 
ance with its minutiae. Not only Euripides’ peculiarities 
of style but the whole of Greek literature are pressed 
into service. Divergent interpretations are scrupulously 
registered, and the author’s preferences are on the whole 
well accounted for. 

The scholarly Introduction deals with such interesting 
matters as: The Nature of Dionysiac Religion; Dionysiac 
Religion at Athens; Traditional Elements in the Bacchae 
(History and Ritual; Evidence from Earlier Dionysiac 
Plays; Evidence from Vase Paintings; Formal Ele- 
ments); The Place of the Bacchae in Euripides’ Work; 
Sources of the Text (Transmission; Medieval Sources; 
Papyri). Practically the entire corpus of relevant an- 
cient and modern literature is drawn upon to substan- 
tiate the author’s conclusions. 

The most interesting part of the Introduction is that 
which discusses the place of the Bacchae in Euripides’ 
Weltanschauung. The prevailing opinion till far on in 
the nineteenth century was that, since the play exhibits 
the power of Dionysus and the dreadful fate of those 
who resist him, the play intends to defend Euripides 
against the charge of impiety: it is a sort of palinode or 
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recantation of the atheism of which Aristophanes has ac- 
cused him. Others, again, pointing out that Cadmus 
and Teiresias were poor representatives of orthodoxy, 
and that Dionysus behaved with pitiless cruelty not only 
to Pentheus and Agave but to his supporter Cadmus, 
saw the real moral of the play in the sentiment that later 
inspired Lucretius, “Tantum religio potuit suadere malo- 
rum.” In the author’s own view the moral of the play is 
that “we ignore at our peril the demand of the human 
spirit for Dionysiac experience. For those who do not 
close their minds against it such experience can be a 
deep source of spiritual power and e0datpovia.” Eurip- 
ides did not make propaganda either for or against 
Dionysus, but, as a dramatist should, makes tragedy out 
of the tension arising from the mythical situations in 
terms of fifth-century conflicts. The “Stranger” is none 
other than Dionysus himself. 

Whether we agree or disagree with the findings of the 
learned author, it is plain that he has given deep thought 
to the problems peculiar to the play. His edition will 
help the modern student to enter more thoroughly into 
the Bacchae, which, by the way, Goethe considered 
Euripides’ ‘finest play.’ J. A. K. 


1The absence of an Inder Verborum decidely lessens the 
value of the entire series. ‘ 


The Place of the Classics in the New Curricula 
(A Panel Discussion at the Second Classical Conference 
of Cornell College, May 12, 745) 


The teaching of the classics is like the wild grapevine 
which winds its tendrils around weed or elm with all- 
inclusive tolerance. The ancient classics are so manifold 
in their bearing on all phases of human interest that few 
educational theories, however erratic they may be, can 
escape the generous embrace. 

In speaking of the aims of the new curricula for the 
senior high schools, Dr. Helen Eddy, of the University 
High School, University of Iowa, stressed first of all the 
fact that mass education is now. the dominant motive, 
and that the equalization of opportunity is now inter- 
preted as demanding a curriculum adjustable to the 
needs of the individual child. This individualization has 
three definite aims: (1) preparing the child for a specific 
occupation, (2) developing in each child a civic com- 
petence, and (3) developing each child’s personal inter- 
ests and aptitudes. 

Miss Helen M. Cory, of the Lake Forest (Illinois) 
High School, advised all secondary-school teachers to 
gear their Latin courses into the aims listed by Dr. 
Eddy. (1) Teachers should make a point of the service 
of Latin to the terminology of the sciences and of learned 
professions. (2) Roman political institutions should 
serve as the point of departure for a study of civic re- 
sponsibility. And (3), since the development of personal 
interests and aptitudes is generally interpreted as re- 
ferring to leisure interests, the classics must be utilized 
to stimulate an appreciation and a love of great liter- 
ature and other great arts. Thus we can ride all three of 
the band wagons. 

Professor William C. Korfmacher, of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, then turned the discussion toward the aims of 
the new curricula for colleges. He listed four objectives: 
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(1) the traditional pre-professional liberal education, (2) 
the traditional “degree on any terms,” making the col- 
lege a four-year residence for high-school graduates of 
varying capacities, (3) the new technical and scientific 
programs linked with industry, as at Antioch College, 
and (4) the new social studies, with emphasis on inter- 
national relations. 


Speaking especially of the first and fourth of these 
aims—the liberal and the social—Professor Charles C. 
Mierow, of Carleton College, argued eloquently that the 
most direct way to restore the humane after the bar- 
barities of war is through access to the fountainheads of 
our culture. Finally, Reverend William R. Hennes, 8. J., 
of Loyola University, examined the contributions of 
classical studies toward the critical and creative work of 
the advanced scholar. He felt that since the first need of 
the critic is a standard, the classics are indispensable 
to critical studies; but that the very elevation of stan- 
dards to the classical level tends often to deter the classi- 
cal student from undertaking creative work. 


Knox College Norman B. JoHNSON 


The Institute for Classical Studies 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1945 


Since our last report, the work of the Institute has 
centered chiefly about the Vita Sanctae Macrinae of 
Gregory of Nyssa. Dom Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., 
has undertaken the editing of this work and has made 
good progress during the past six months. Sufficient col- 
lations are now at his disposal to have enabled him to 
draw up a tentative apparatus criticus and to begin to 
deal with the problem of the text tradition. A few new 
collations of the Vita have been completed: Mr. Ed- 
mund Berry has ¢ollated the work in Vat. gr. 1433; and 
Mr. James E. Walsh has collated it in Vat. gr. 1595. 
Father Strittmatter himself is now engaged in collating 
Vat. gr. 1907 and Mare. Ven. gr. 69. Mr. John P. Cooke 
has cheeked collations of the Vita in the following codd.: 
Vat. gr. 2066, Mare. Ven. gr. 360, Vat. gr. 825, Vindob. 
Thec,. gr. 42, Vindob. Theol. gr. 35, Marc Ven. gr. 67, and 
Oxon. Cromw. 9. 


Besides the above checking, Mr. John P. Cooke has 
collated Gregory’s De virginitate in Cantab. B.9.1 and 
the In cantica canticorum in Vat. gr. 1907. He has also 
checked collations of the De oratione dominica in Ottob. 
gr. 428 and Vat. gr. 449 and one of the De beatitudinibus 
~ in Vat. gr. 449. 


In addition to finishing the catalogue described in our 
last report, Mr. James E. Walsh has collated Gregory’s 
Encomium in Sanctum Stephanum Protomartyrem in the 
following codd.: Escor. Phi III.20, Oxon. Nov. Coll. 
LXXXII, Oxon. Baroce. 234, and Oxon. Auct. E.2.6; he 
is now collating this same work in Oxon. Cromw. 9. 


Mrs. John F. Callahan is at present engaged in collect- 
ing biblical testimonia for the De oratione dominica and 
the De beatitudinibus. 


In May of this year we were very fortunate to receive 
further photostatic material from the libraries of the Es- 
‘vial and the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. This was 
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again through the kind assistance of Mr. John Van 
Horne, Attaché at the American Embassy in Madrid. In 
June, in reply to a request made almost a year ago, we 
received a few photostats and a roll of microfilm from 
the Vatican Library in Rome. These accessions provide 
us with interesting and valuable new material. With the 
end of the war in Europe, we hope that it will soon again 
be possible to secure photostats and microfilm regularly. 
Harvard University PROFESSOR WERNER JAEGER 


Personality grows only in contact with personality. 
Great minds must be at hand for the development of 
succeeding great—or greater—minds. The inheritance 
of humanity, that had been cherished and now is 
thought of so poorly, must be restored to the peak and 
pinnacle where it should have been guarded better than 
it has been guarded; else, it had not fallen into such 
disrepute. We must find again the Voice of The Invis- 
ible, and must learn to understand its accents and to 
appreciate its message and make it known. We must 
challenge the growing minds of youth with the fine pros- 
pect of adventure in the very realm of wonder and of 
glory, with the promise that knows not failure. Theirs 
is the privilege to want to dare. Theirs is the prerogative 
to count costs gaily and to pioneer. Theirs is the 
hunger to give; theirs is the power of the heroic.—R. B. 
Morrison, 8.J., C.B., XVIII, 33. 


Saint Louis University 
and the 


CLASSICS 


Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. . 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists-. 
in-training in the graduate school. 
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